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suggested, "the King could not object to any increase of income
Parliament thought proper to allow your Royal Highness?93
"I believe he would. He hates me; he always did, from seven
years old."
James Harris refused to believe it. "His Majesty may be
displeased and dissatisfied with your Royal Highness, but
surely he cannot hate you; and I am convinced nothing would
make both him and the Queen so happy as to restore their
affections to you. It would be the greatest blessing to the nation,
and the greatest comfort to the royal family."
"It may be so," concluded the Prince, "but it cannot be.
We are too wide asunder ever to meet. The King has deceived
me, he has made me deceive others; I cannot trust him, and
he will never believe me."
A few weeks later we find the Prince and James Harris in
the Prince's dressing-room at Carlton House again discussing
what had best be done. Harris urged the Prince to allow
him to suggest to Pitt that the Prince's income should be
increased, but the Prince assured him that not only would Pitt
refuse to put such a proposal to the House but that also the
King would not hear of it.
"But, Sir," expostulated Harris, "I pre-suppose a recon-
ciliation between you and His Majesty ..."
"Why, my dear Harris, will you force me to repeat to you
that the King hates me? He will never be reconciled to me."
"It cannot be, Sir. If you order me, I will ask an audience of
him, and fling myself at his feet."
"I love you too well," said the Prince, "to encourage you to
undertake so useless a commission. If you will not credit me,
you will, perhaps, credit the King himself. Take and read all
our correspondence for these last six months."
"The Prince," says James Harris, "here opened an escri-
toire, and took out a large bundle of papers ... It consisted of
various letters which, had passed between him and the King,
beginning with that in which he asked his leave to go abroad
in autumn 1784." The Prince began reading some of these out,
and others he gave to Harris, who was surprised to find that
while those of the Prince "were full of respect and defference ...
those of the King were . , . harsh and severe; constantly
refusing every request the Prince made, and reprobating in
each of them his extravagance and dissipated manner of living.
They were void of every expression of parental kindness or
affection."
"I am hurt, to a degree. Sir," remarked Harris, "at what I